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CANADA—MY CANADA! 
(Air, “Maryland—My Maryland !”) 
“ M* Speaker !” said John Randolph 
in one of his speeches in Congress, 
pointing, at the same time, with his long, thin 
arm and finger to the good-natured face of 
the presiding officer, “‘ Mr. Speaker, what if 
Canada should drop into your mouth like a 
persimmon fully ripe?’”’* Randolph had the 
gift of foresight that belongs to genius, and 
his supposition, thus whimsically expressed, and 
prompted doubtless by his uneasy jealousy, as 
a southern man, of the prospective increase of 
the North by the annexation of neighboring 
territory, is likely soon to become a fact. The 
persimmon is plainly ripening, and its fall in 
the direction which he indicated, cannot be 
very distant. 

And why should there not be union between 
this country and Canada? Can anything be 
more natural? Situated side by side, with 
two thousand miles of boundary contact, with 
most of their inhabitants speaking the same lan- 
guage, and the interests of trade in the two 
countries all coalescing, why should they not 
be joined socially and politically? If ever 
there was a match made in heaven, this is one. 
If ever there was a manifest destiny deciding 
the course of neighbors toward union, here it 
is. ‘To kéep them apart, is an attempt to per- 
petuate an anachronism—an impossibility. 
Commerce says, Join ; convenience and vicin- 
ity say, Join ; humanity and brotherhood say, 
Join; and the only thing that interposes any 
obstacle is the figment of separate nationality 
—a sentiment which every railroad, and’ tele- 
graph, and post-office, and trading-post in the 
two countries, are proving to be obsolete. 
There are no clans or kingdoms in commerce ; 
and in spite of Pope or Cesar, Truth and Trade 
will hereafter have a ruling voice in making 
the map of the world. 


The Canadians want our traps; we want 
their furs and lumber. Why should an im- 
pertinent custom-house interpose itself between 
our free exchange? We wish to visit their 
forests for recreation and health; they wish 


*The writer’s father, the late Hon. John Noyes of Vermont, 
from whose lips we had this anecdote, was a fellow-member 
with the eccentric Virginian, and present on the occasion of 
the speech alluded to. 





to enter our cities and markets for amusement 
and trade. Both should be able to do so with- 
out the liability of being detained by a passport- 
officer, or the feeling that they are entering a 
foreign country. If there must be any custom- 
house north of us, let it be established in lati- 
tude 90, with Captain Wirz for a collector, 
and having the north pole for a flag-staff. 

The South tried annexation in the interest 
of slavery; and then dissolved the union for 
the same object. The North has restored the 
union without slavery ; let us now try annexa- 
tion in the interest of liberty and fraternity. 
Let our wedding with our northern bride be 
the signal that the narrow and selfish policy of 
national isolation is coming to an end, and that 
everywhere the people of the world are en- 
tering upon the path of union that leads to 
peace, happiness and glory. 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD. 


E do not approach this subject without a 

sense of its magnitude. The very at- 
tempt to handle it seems almost presumptuous. 
But out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
will speak. That is our plea. 

Union with God leads to union among those 
who are one with Him; hence the universal 
brotherhood that we look for, so unlike the ef- 
fects of the exclusive spirit, which seeks to draw 
to itself little aggregations of humanity, to be 
eternally pitted one against another in the grab- 
game of life. But for this exclusiveness where 
were the nations? where the ponderous and 
costly machinery of self-defense? where the 
bloody records of international warfare ? 

This special love it is that begets the family 
spirit, and this again begets the national spirit, 
and the national spirit is simply the family spirit 
on a large scale. They are all alike exclusive. 
Individuals of different nations may meet to- 
gether, and may even become bosom friends. 
But let war break out between their respective 
governments, and forthwith they are at daggers 
drawn, and sworn to mutual destruction. 
they belong to separate families. 

The whole world is built on this false princi- 
ple of separation. Men’s aims are shaped by 
it. All their calculations for the accumulation of 
wealth and for its security, acknowledge its 
sway. Ah! how hard then fur man to believe 
in a millennium; much less an eternity of uni- 
versal brotherhood—a state in which no man 
will say that aught of the things which he pos- 
sesses are his own. 

What then? shall we succumb? No! by the 
grace of God we will accept the proffered boon. 
If we must separate, we will separate, and for- 
ever separate, from that accursed and God-deny- 
ing principality of selfishness, knowing full 
well that the moral desert of this sin-stricken 
world, will blossom as the rose when the Sun of 


Aye, 


righteousness shall arise with healing in his 
wings. 

But let us look a little at this side of the 
picture: One universal nation, with one uni- 
versal language! A home for all everywhere, 
and everywhere at home! No more the stran- 
ger at our gates! The watch-dog left to his 
slumbers. Bolts and bars, where are they ? 
Oh, the universal welcome! the growth of 
heart! the outburst of joy! See the dim shad- 
ows of bloody armaments that once were—of 
huge systems of taxation—all withering away 
under the gentle rays of that Charity that 
“seeketh not its own.” Aye, where now the 
stealthy tread of the assassin? where the op- 
pressor? the impostor? where the scowl? the 
look of suspicion? the look that grudges? the 
eye that cannot look you in the face?— 
Where lawyer, doctor, priest, policeman? 
How many “ occupations gone!” no undertaker 
to inquire your dimensions! no writ to serve! 
no prescription to make up, no pulpit, no pen- 
itentiary, nor asylum, no court-house, no jail, no 
gallows, no banks, no stock-jobbing, no usury, 
no forgery! 

, What a clean land it will be! There will be 
the honest yea and nay, the seeing “eye to 
eye,” the bosom that “ thinketh no evil.” The 
dark places made light, the rough places smooth, 
the steady enterprise, the successful issue, the 
universal triumph! Hallelujah! the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth ! R. 8 D. 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 


XI. 

LTHOUGH a Frenchman by birth and 

education, Boretprev is not altogether 
French in his musical character. Indeed, we 
are reminded by his music more of the pop- 
ular American song-writers, like Foster, Brad- 
bury and Root, than of anything European. 
Many of his melodies are unsurpassed in 
plaintive simplicity by any ballad music we 
remember; and, taken separately, seem better 
adapted to the latitude of the drawing-room or 
boudoir, than to the higher operatic level. But 
once heard in all the majesty of full orches- - 
tra land choral effect, we cease to doubt the 
fitness of Boieldieu’s music for any sphere what- 
soever. 

Phe simplicity of the melodies of Boieldieu 
is in striking contrast with the tinsel and glitter 
of much of the French and Italian music, 
There is no pretension about him, no affec. 
tation, or grasping after stage effect; but in all 
his compositions, unmistakable tokens of lofty 
and yet warm feeling. He is endowed with an 
infinite fund of pure and healthy sentiment, 
which he dispenses always judiciously, and with 
the best results. In pathos he is hardly in- 
ferior to Bellini, while he is much the more 
wholesome and hearty of the two. The fa- 





miliar song, Robin Adair, composed by him 
more than fifty years ago, has lost none of its 
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freshness by half a century of rather more 
wear and tear than usually falls to the lot of 
such productions. 

The operas of Boieldieu are epic in their char- 
acter, even when they treat of ordinary subjects. 
They lack somewhat of the austere gravity of 
the great German masters, and are, perhaps, 
deficient in the majesty which characterizes 
musicians of the Mozart and Beethoven stamp ; 
yet they have a certain regal dignity of their 
own, Which always commands the respect both 
of virtuosos and amateurs. 

A friend of ours, who is a warm admirer of 
Boieldieu, is especially eloquent in respect to 
what he terms the composer’s Wordsworthian 
method of working up a simple theme into a 
massive web of superb harmony. This is essen- 
tially true of his overtures, which are both 
stately and elevated, and at the same time of a 
sufficiently melodic character to commend them- 
selves to the musical public at large. If pop- 
ularity is a true test of merit, certainly the 
overtures of Boieldieu are of the best; for we 
venture to say that no others have been so 
often performed during the past fifty years. 
The overture to La Dame Blanche is appreci- 
ated almost as highly now as when, on its first 
appearance, the repertoire of no pianist in 
Europe was complete without it. There is to- 
day hardly an orchestra in America of any note, 
which does not number this overture among its 
select pieces. 

The stately and limpid melodies of Boieldieu 
can be no better illustrated than by the follow- 
ing aria from the Caliph of Bagdad : 


Maestoso. 
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But we look in vain if we search in Boiel- 
dieu’s music for the peculiar brilliancy of the 
French school. That he is brilliant at times is 
undeniable; but it is rather a serene and quiet 
radiance than the auroral lustre of Rossini and 
Auber. He surrounds us with a halo of warm, 
glowing imagination, and enwraps us in an atmos- 
phere of sweet but pensive thought. We are 
neither dazzled, as by Rossini, nor awed, as_ by 
Beethoven, nor enervated, as by Bellini; but 
we are penetrated with a calm and quiet enjoy- 
ment which for the time excludes all human 
wants. We float serenely over sunset seas, 
toward the isles of the blest ; and we feel for the 
time that we shall never more know hunger, or 
thirst, or pain, or any of the ills of mortality. 
We are demi-gods, tenants of a realm where all 
tears are wiped from our eyes, and not com- 
mon-place inhabitants of this hard-working 
world. 

The operas of Boieldieu are not numerous, 
those which are familiar to the public being 
barely half a dozen in number. These are, La 
Famille Suisse ; La Calife de Bagdad; Jean de 
Paris ; Les deux Nuits ; Chaperon Rouge ; and 
La Dame Blanche, or the White Lady ; the li- 
bretto of the latter being adapted from Scott’s 
novel, The Monastery, 





Of his overtures we have already spoken, and 
we have only to add that they are uniformly 
well constructed, and of the best material. 
The overture to Les Deux Nuits is especially 
noteworthy, as uniting no small amount of dig- 
nity and stateliness with an abundance of good 
melody—a combination not always found in 
concerted pieces, otherwise of the first quality. 

We confess to a somewhat warmer appre- 
ciation of Boieldieu than we find among most 
critics. It may be that we are peculiar in this, 
and that our susceptibilities are more than or- 
dinarily sensitive to his music. Be this as it 
may, we are indebted to him for many a 
pleasant hour, and gladly avail ourself of this 
opportunity to make our public acknowledg- 
ment of the sterling merit of this eminent com- 
poser. If aught we have said shall induce any 
reader to examine the music of Boieldieu for 
himself, we can safely promise that he will find 
therein much that is well worthy of his atten- 
tion. C. 8. J. 

[The editor of Tue Crrcunar, as a non-profes- 
sional, takes the opportunity to say, Amen to the 
above praise of Boieldieu. We were “bagged,” by 
his “ Caliph of Bagdad” overture, and mothered (mu- 
sically), by his “ White Lady” ditto; and his “ Two 
Nights” have given us many nights of rare enjoy- 
ment. (Forgive these poor puns; they were really 
in the way and we had to make them.) This was 
in the old orchestra-playing times at Oneida, and 
under the musical direction of our associate and 
contributor, Mr. Joslyn. What quiet majesty! what 
delicious, honeyed, human strains in the old Caliph! 
And oh, the heart-thrilling pathos, and grandeur, 
and breadth, of the opening horn passage in the in- 
troduction to the “Two Nights.” Yes, we are glad 
to own the power of this composer. —Eb. Crr.] 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
NO. I, 
F it is a matter of so much importance to the 
merchant that his books should be promptly 
and accurately kept, it is no less important to 
the manufacturer, the mechanic, the farmer, and 
last, but not least, the family. 

The idea of family book-keeping may to many 
appear new and strange ; but in view of the old 
proposition : “ Income $500, expenditure $450, 
result, affluence; income $20,000, expenditure 
$21,000, result, ruin,” it certainly becomes the 
family as well as the individual, to know “ where 
the money goes;” so that when economy be- 
comes necessary it may be intelligently adopted. 
Suppose the income of a family to be $1,500 a 
year, and the expenses as follows, viz.: rent 
$400; marketing $600; clothing $300; fuel $50, 
and amusements and incidental expenses $250 ; 
total, $1,600. It is plain that economy must be 
used somewhere, or else the “ result—ruin” will 
be attained. Now if the fumily are in ignorance 
of the figures for each of the above items, a fran- 
tic effort at retrenchment may be made by cur- 
tailing the “ marketing ;” whereas it would be 
far better to attack the “amusements and inci- 
dentals” first, which would most likely be done 
in any family accustomed to “keep an ac- 
count.” 

Only two account-books are necessary in the 
family, viz., a cash-book and ledger; for just as 
perfect a system may be maintained with these 
two as with forty. 

No one who has not tried it, knows the con- 
venience of the family cash-book. It is a per- 
petual “price current”—an admirable diary— 
and a good chronological dictionary, as far as it 





goes! Some methodical men of good memory 
could write an exact autobiography from 
their cash-book; for it is impossible to stir 
without expense, and it is only necessary to 
explain the expense in the book, to be able at 
any time to recall the occasion. 

Besides, thousands of families not keeping 
books, are annoyed by the money question, 
Pater familias is kind, perhaps, and never wants 
his wite to be without money; but he some- 
times forgets, and mamma does not like to 
“have to ask” for money! Now suppose the 
cash-book is kept. The wife is provided with a 
sum to begin with, the husband comes home, 
takes tea, picks up the book to enter expenses 
and receipts for the day; and he sees in a well 
known hand-writing, 


1.80 70 £25 
“Marketing—baby’s shoes—gave poor man=2.25;” . 


he of course knows that $2.25 must be paid 
before his cash can balance, so he hands over the 
amount, which balances two cash accounts—and 
mamma don’t have to ask for money, nor does 
papa forget, nor are there any “ bills” at the 
stores ; but the family can buy at the cheapest 
store, and at the cheapest rates, often saving 30 
cents in the dollar by not “paying for the risk.” 

Nearly one-half of the misery caused by 
money troubles, would be averted, were the 
cash system universally adopted. 


A little girl was boasting one day to her 
companion, of a new house her father had built, 
“ Yes,” said she, “it has a portico on it, and an 
observatory on it, and it is going to have some- 
thing else, for | heard father tell mother it would 
have a mortgage on it! ” 


“ Now,” said a dashing fellow toa staid cash 
friend, “now Mr. C. what do you suppose I 
gave for that team of fine horses?” “I sup- 
pose you gave,” said C., “ you gave—your note !” 

The writer considers any horses bought with 
“your note” liable to prove fractious horses ! 
And a mortgage, though useful, is by no means 
ornamental, 

It is an ornament to a man when he can fulfill 
the Scripture injunction to “owe no man any- 
thing, but to love one another,” and will con- 
duce largely to that other, “as much as in you 
lieth, live at peace with all men!” 


The extreme, however, of economy, is, if any- 
thing, worse than the absence of it, and we close 
this number with an apt description of a condi- 
tion most devoutly to be avoided. 


“Many a man for love of pelf 

To stuff his coffers, starves himself. 
Labors, accumulates, and spares, 

To lay up ruin for his heirs. 
Grudges the poor their scanty dole, 
Saves everything—except his soul! 
And always anxious, always vex’t, 
Loses both this world and the next.” 


N. H, 
New York, Nov. 2, 1865. 


WAS SOCRATES A PHLOSOPHER? 


f igreer have been some who have ques- 
tioned the propriety of calling Socrates a 
philosopher. They would esteem him as a 
moral teacher, but from the fact that he did not 
give his attention to physical science, being . 
neither a mathematician nor astronomer, but 
simply a good citizen, they doubt his claim to 
be regarded as the founder of a school of phi- 
losophy. We think, however, that an examina- 


tion of one point of his teaching will entitle 
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him to a place among the greatest of philoso- 
phers. 

Socrates believed that virtue was capable of 
being taught as a matter of science. Other 
philosophers made their study of the external 
world, and sought truth without. He tried to 
lead men to knowledge by seeking within, by 
reflecting upon themselves. Introversion was 
the habit of his mind. He listened honestly to 
the voice of conscience, and came so near the 
doctrine of inspiration that he believed a spirit 
restrained him from engaging in unpropitious 
undertakings. 

He understood the doctrine of honesty being 
the best policy, and built his philosophy on this 
foundation. “Knowledge,” he said, “is the 
final cause of the will, and good is the final 
cause of knowledge.” He believed that the 
true foundation of science was in virtue; where- 
as the sophists whom he opposed, lightly regard- 
ed truth or virtue as compared with reason. 
The sophists made the intellectual faculties 
fundamental. Socrates made the moral facul- 
ties fundamental. 

On this account we.claim for him the posi- 
tion of a great philosopher. He began at the 
true point. It is not to be wondered at that he 
did not reach the stars; he found work enough 
to employ the seventy busy years of his life in 
persuading men to start on their pursuit of the 
truth from the internal point of a clear con- 
science. He proposed social life as the object 
of research, and made houses and market-places 
his place of teaching. He is said to have 
“brought philosophy down from heaven to 
earth.” 

Let us look for a moment at the effect of his 
philosophy on his own character. 

He believed himself sent by Deity to im- 
prove and instruct his fellow-men. “ But that 
I was sent,” sayshe, “as a divine messenger to 
the state, you may see from what I will tell 
you. Assuredly it is not a human feature in 
me that I have neglected all my own interests, 
and for a number of years have not concerned 
myself about my domestic affairs, and am only 
anxious for your welfare, going to every one of 
you and admonishing you like a father or elder 
brother to follow the path of virtue.” 

When Socrates performed military duty he 
steeled himself tc endure the effects of hunger, 
thirst and cold. When Potidea was besieged, 
during the severest cold of a Thracian winter, 
Socrates in his usual clothing walked barefoot 
through snow and ice. He distinguished him- 
self by his bravery in battle, and we are told 
that while the plague raged in the Athenian 
camp, Socrates was the only person who es- 
caped the general infection. 

We see astrong analogy between the philoso- 
phy of Socrates and that of “ the Truth,” himself. 
Beginning with ethics in the discovery of 
the good, is analogous to teaching, “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
The self-sacrifice which led him to endure pov- 
erty that he might show himself superior to 
money, and thereby help his countrymen, is 
analagous to that spirit which, though “rich, 
yet for our sakes became poor, that we through 
his poverty might be rich.” 

The physical training to hardship which was 
rewarded by freedom from the infection of the 
plague, is analogous to the discipline of the fast 
in the wilderness, which was the proof of the 





superiority of a divinely inspired manhood over 
disease and death. 

And finally, the falsely-accused heathen, Soc- 
rates, unjustly imprisoned, having an opportu- 
nity of escape offered by his friend Crito, argues 
to him that a citizen is not justified, under 
any circumstances, in escaping from prison.— 
He calmly drinks the cup of poison handed to 
him by his executioner, and dies. We will not 
carry the analogy farther, but will be content to 
simply consider Socrates a good citizen, if to the 
Author of Christianity is not awarded the palm 
for the highest, the truest, the bravest and 
grandest philosophy. 

New York, Oct. 26, 1865. 


J. B. H. 


WORD-FENCING,. 

HEN the Admirable Crichton was at- 

tacked by Gonzago and his armed mas- 
quers, the illustrious Scotchman did not fight 
long, but by a dexterous manceuvre, such as can 
be executed only by a skillful swordsman, 
twirled the Italian’s rapier out of his hand at 
the first pass and sent it spinning through the 
air. 

Difficult as it may be to accomplish such a 
feat of arms, it is still less easy to disarm an 
opponent in controversy. Defeated as often 
and as fairly as may be, like Goldsmith’s school- 
master he can “ argue still.” 

This is true even of the disputant who is per- 
fectly ingenuous; but when a dishonest and de- 
signing foe attacks the truth under pretence of 
humbly inquiring into its practical operation, a 
species of sagacity is required which is truly 
rare. The noblest specimen of this kind of wis- 
dom is seen where all else of goodness and wis- 
dom is found, in the person of Jesus Christ. 

The minds of most Bible-readers will readily 
recall the sophistical attacks of Christ’s enemies 
as they came to him from time to time “ tempt- 
ing him” with questions. 

Once, in conversation, the query was put to 
him, “Who is my neighbor?’ Most intel- 
lects would have been led into lengthy discus- 
sion on such a point; the precise meaning of 
the term “neighbor” would have been quite a 
subject of contention. But Jesus meets the as- 
sault with the tact which invariably distinguished 
him. On the spur of the moment he relates 
the charming tale of the good Samaritan, and 
then pointedly asks, “ Which of these, thinkest 
thou, was neighbor to him that fell among 
thieves?” On receiving the reply, which even 
the captious and guileful nature of the querist 
could not withhold, Jesus effectually closed the 
dispute with the emphatic exhortation, “Go 
thou and do likewise.” 

It is needless to recite at length any other of 
the many similar encounters between Christ and 
his enemies. It is enough simply to suggest 
the instances of those who asked him, “Is it law- 
ful to give tribute to Cesar, or not?”—of those 
who quoted the case of the woman who had 
been the wife of seven brothers successively, 
and who asked Jesus in insolent triumph, 
“Whose wife shall she be in the resurrection ?” 
—of those who attacked him on the Sabbath 
question, and of many others. 

The masterly skill exhibited in such instances, 
claims an appreciation which it has rarely re- 
ceived. How completely, yet with how little 
effort, is the backbone of the Pharisees’ argu- 
ment broken! How sudden yet how utter is 





the discomfiture of the Sadducees! At a sin- 
gle stroke, the ponderous objection is laid 
prostrate—the Gordian knot cut. The egg 
affair of Columbus is as nothing to all this. 
This is the very triumph of polemical science. 

It seems so easy to talk—so difficult to hold 
one’s tongue, that almost every one thinks he 
knows how to argue, yet not one in ten thou- 
sand can do it as it ought to be done. It is just 
like playing checkers or chess. The on-looker 
imagines that nothing could be simpler than to 
slip forward a rook or a pawn, but it is only 
the far-seeing, scientific player that knows how 
to checkmate in three moves. Does any one 
think it was an easy thing to silence the subtle 
sophistries of Christ’s foes? Pray, how would 
Dryasdust have encountered them? What 
would Smellfangus have said to the question 
about the woman who had seven husbands? 
Or what reply would Mundungus have given to 
the query about paying tribute to Cesar? 
Either of these worthies would have beclouded 
the subject with an argument which would 
have been interminabie, prosy and unsatisfacto- 
ry. But when Jesus speaks, his words are like 
the flight of William Tell’s arrow; swift, sud- 
den and unerring. He speaks but a few calm 
words, and his crest-fallen enemies skulk away 
like whipped puppies. 

This art of debate is something well worth 
studying—not for the sake of debating, but 
with the view of not doing so. He who under- 
stands it best, is best able to avoid unprofitable 
discussion by nipping it in the bud as Christ 
did. w. 


i, Ii. 


THE LIGHT-HEARTED. 

E shall not always be so stupid as to re- 

gard abusive, destructive, and unprofitable 
sexual commerce as right because it is within 
the sanction of the letter of law; nor shall 
we indulge the equal folly of supposing that 
righteous, profitable, and Heaven-attracted fel- 
lowship is wrong, though it may transcend the 
letter of law. But mistakes in these matters 
are most deplorable. God only has the wis- 
dom to direct safely. Lust, or fancy, relieved 
of law and uninspired by grace, will lead only 
to the confusion and disorganization which 
always attend licentiousness. 

While it is proposed to lift the legal yoke 
from the neck of the heavy-laden race, it is not 
that they may in any thing go farther from 
God, or be less under his control, but rather, be- 
ing “ brought nigh by the blood of Christ,” and 
coming under the subtle power of the heart of 
God (instead of getting his mind imperfectly 
through words coming to us through many hands 
from remote ages ), we may know his will more 
perfectly, and do it more certainly. 

Fear is a slave, selfishness is a hireling; but 
ldve is the cleared-eyed, strong-handed, light. 
hearted freeman, whose spontaneous service is a 
merry song, whose work becomes play, and the 
iron of duty is transmuted into the gold of 
pleasure. 

How much sweeter is the service of love, than 
the drudging, unwilling, half-obedience of those 
whose God is a terror of penal wrath, or a cold, 
self-seeker, from whom they will withhold all 
that they dare, and dodge the rod of his ire with 
the agility of an oft- and over-whipped child. 
But these blessed things imply a real connec- 
tion with the invisible. “I know my sheep 
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and am known of mine. My sheep hear my 

voice, and they follow me,” (not the word mere- 

ly, but the every-where present me). Z. 
Oneida, Oct, 28, 1865. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEIDA.—Oet. 27, 1865.—Those interested in the 
carting of goods to and from the railroad and canal, 
have devised and adopted the following plan: A 
bulletin-board has been placed in the office, and all 
persons desirous of having goods transported are re- 
quested to post upon it the place in which the arti- 
cles are to be found and where they are to be deliv- 
ered, the probable weight and number of packages, 
etc. It is also agreed that each department shall 
furnish a man to help the teamsters load, whenever 
such assistance is required. When goods are to be 
shipped in the morning, the notice must be bulle- 
tined the night previous, and when it is desired that 
they should go in the afternoon it must be signified 
by twelve o'clock, A. M. The new arrangement 
promises to work well and save much needless vex- 
ation on all hands. The amount of stuff that has to 
be drawn to the depot at times, may be seen from 
the showing of the bulletin this evening, which reads 
thus: “ Ready to go to the depot, 13 cases of traps, 
118 cases of preserved fruit, and 100 barrels of ap- 
ples.”. .. .Hvening.—Mr. Noyes: “I see that the Lord 
is prospering the Community, in business and in the 
work of getting an education. We talk about the 
University at Wallingford. I regard the whole body 
of Bible-Communists as belonging to a University. 
That branch at Wallingford may be most conspicu- 
ous in a literary sense; but the great business of the 
University—getting a liberal education—is going on 
here, and wherever we may be, even if we should be 
at the North Pole. We are al] in the University and 
learning its important lessons, and first of all, the 
lesson of inspiration. Any body of people who are 
continuously receptive to inspiration, and whose op- 
erations are controlled by it, is certain to have good 
luck—to prosper in every good thing. Whoever 
gets an education in the school of inspiration, has 
the insurance of success—is not playing a game of 
chance. He is not as.one who beateth the air—but 
as one who walketh in the counsel of God.” W. A. 
Hinds: “I feel every day that the education I get 
and the improvement I make is worth more thap all 
the money I earn or help to earn. Money, I do not 
think much about. I consider everything that I do, 
and everything that 1 engage in, as education. 

Oct. 30.—The workmen at the trap-works have 
commenced to bend and temper a lot of 70,000 
springs.....The labor of systematizing the bag-shop 
has been quietly going on for some time, and the 
good work will not stop till a point near perfec- 
tion is reached. Efforts are being made, success- 
fully, it is believed, to introduce machinery into the 
bag-shop to a greater extent than heretofore. Im- 
provements continue to be made in the styles and 
patterns of work.....Two youths were recently 
heard discoursing on the literature of the day. At 
length, their conversation turned upon Shakspeare, 
and the wonderful scope of his genius. Each claimed 
to have been a careful reader of Shakspeare, ana 
was evidently anxious to appear in a favorable light. 
At length, one asked the other whether the con- 
spiracy of Cataline was found in “Titus Androni- 
cus,” or “ Timon of Athens.” The other, with great 
self-assurance, responded that it was in neither, but 
in “ Julius Cesar.” Upon this sage conclusion, both 
were satisfied, and the discussion was ended. 

Oct. 31.—The Horticulturists are burying their 
grape-vines and raspberry bushes... . .House-cleaning 
progresses. It would be a pity to do injustice to the 
patient industry and faithful endeavor of those who 
do this work, and contrive to make every one so tidy 
and uncomfortable; and yet it would be quite too 
much to ask one to commend what causes so much 
discomfort. But even house-cleaning has its amu- 
sing incidents. Miss Maria B., the wit of the oc- 
casion, placed a high-stool, and climbing upon it, 
commenced a vigorous assault with soap and water 
upon the venerable line of sages and muses hanging 
around the parapet of the corridor. At length she 
exclaimed: “There! I have washed old Socrates’ 





face for him: poor old fellow, he does not get his 
face washed only once a year.” At this remark, we 
fancied we saw a contemptuous smile curl the lips 
of the stoical Zeno, who is a near neighbor to 
Socrates, while the latter sage seemed to enjoy 
the scrubbing. Perhaps Xantippe administered less 
gently in days of yore. At length it came Zeno’s 
turn, and even his rigid stoicism thawed at the ten- 
der touch and gentle tones of the maiden. Oh Ze- 
no! have you fallen so low as to have your face 
washed by ahousemaid? Where is your boasted 
philosophy ? ....Here is an instance of attention to 
poetic inspiration. We were having a dance the 
other evening, and the din of music and motion in 
the Hall was somewhat deafening, when our Scot- 
tish guest—who, by the way, does not dance—was 
seen seated on a lofty pile of chairs and benches 
in the northwest corner of the Hall, busily scrib- 
bling on an old envelope, all the while looking ex- 
tremely oblivious of all that was going on around 
him. The incongruity of the situation and pursuit, 
reminded us of tyrant Nero quietly fiddling in the 
midst of burning Rome. Our curiosity was aroused, 
and we inquired into his occupation, and found that 
he was writing poetry. An idea came into his mind 
just as he entered the Hall, and forgetting all things, 
he had become deaf to the din and hilarity around 
him, and proceeded to put his thought where it could 
not escape him. When the first rough draft was 
made—and he composes with great rapidity—the 
poet was laid aside, and he was seen up among the 
musicians with one of the children in his lap, sway- 
ing to the music and enjoying the scene with the rest. 


WALLINGFOoRD.—Nov. 4.—A brief call by Mr. John 
W. Hutchinson and his family, the sweet singers 
from the “old Granite State,” formed a pleasing in- 
cident of this week. While visiting the new Print- 
ing-Office we invited them into the meeting and mu- 
sic room which has just been finished in the second 
story of the building. The Harmonium stood there, 
and Mr. Hutchinson’s voice soon drew the printing- 
girls, the fruit-men, farmers, kitchen-people, papas 
and mammas and children, to the number of thirty or 
forty aroundhim. The beautiful strains of the “ Good 
Time Coming” sung by the “family,” and the good 
old doxology, “ Praise God from whom: all blessings 
flow,” sung by the entire company present, formed, 
we thought, a very pleasing and appropriate dedica- 
tory service for the new Community meeting-room. 
The good wishes of all lovers of mirthful, hopeful 
and humane music, go with the Hutchinsons. 


AVAUNT! 
“Don’t you think it’s real kinder pleasant to-day, 
Nancy ?” 

“Why, yes, but kinder cold.” 

Now there stand twosentences which are in every- 
day use by hundreds of people. “ Kinder” pleas- 
ant! Who under the sun invented that meaningless 
word? I suppose it will be claimed for it that it had 
its legitimate beginning in the semi-descriptive 
phrase “ kind of,” which, by a retrograde movement, 
became “kindo’,” and has at last come to be un- 
blushingly pronounced “ kinder.” It is a shameful 
profanation of the comparative degree of the good 
old adjective kind. I should not dare to count the 
number of times in a day I use this stupid word, and 
still Jess the frequeacy with which it greets my ears 
from the lips of others during that length of time. 
I have had periodical fits of indignation at it, and 
discussed the subject with others. Once while 
anathematizing the word with a friend, and resolving 
with her to entirely and for ever discard it from our 
vocabulary, she remarked naively, 

“T hate the word! I think it’s real kinder vul- 
gar!” 

Shades of Webster! Was there ever so clear an 
iilustration of the tenacity of a bad habit? We 
looked our chagrin, and dropped the subject in dis- 
gust. 

It is a fact, whether known or unknown, that most 
of us have the habit of making a “ hobby” of words, 
and, for that matter, riding the poor nag to death. 
For instance, a man I know, inserts, with a most 
marvelous ingenuity, the word “ultimate” into 
nearly everything he writes, and whatever he says 





of any length. Then we all have our words or phra- 
ses of exclamation, you know, such as, “ Goodness!” 
“Gracious!” “Bless me!” “ My stars!” and plenty 
of others of doubtful elegance. Some of these are 
perhaps excusable, as it is impossible to get along 
without some interjection to express our surplus as- 
tonishment. Different people, too, have a propensity 
for appropriating words and sounding from them a 
meaning which you do not suspect when used by 
others. There is a girl who, when she calls a thing 
“cunning,” brings to mind a legion of delicate 
shades of meaning, and makes the word a symbolic 
gem of all that is, petite, infantile, bewitching. 

But for all this, who is to say that force of habit is 
too strong to enable us to discard and utterly anni- 
hilate a miserable interloper, which defaces our soy- 
ereign gift of speech, such as I am at present indict- 
ing? Bah! ’tis unfit for civilized tongues! Let us 
cast it back into the barbarous source from which it 
sprang. T. C. M. 


CARLYLE AND THE CHOLERA. 


Mr. M. D. Conway, who writes interesting letters 
from England for Tie Commonwealth (Boston), sends 
the following anecdote of Carlyle, which is the best 
thing in its way that we have seen: 

‘* When the cholera was raging at Dumfries, Scot- 
land, a little over thirty years ago, to such an extent 
that every third person was seized, Mr. Carlyle, who 
was residing near-by at Craigenputtock, called his 
domestics together and addressed them as follows :— 
‘It is indisputable that the cholera is raging near us. 
It turns people blue and kills them. It may come 
out here and kill us. It isa comfort to know that 
the worst it can do with us isto killus. All we have 
to do is to go on, each of us doing his or her proper 
work, and avoiding those things which are conducive 
to cholera—chief of which is the fear of it. There- 
fore, if my authority passes for anything, the word 
cholera will not again be mentioned in this house- 
hold.’ All were made stronger by these words, and 
the cholera passed by them.” 


The newspapers can follow this manly example, 
and choke down the pestilence by fearlessness, or 
they can double its power by exaggeration and need 
less gossip about it. 





THE SHORT DRESS, AND FREEDOM OF 
MOVEMENT. 


[A brief commentary by a Community lady on a 
statement of “ R. E.,” having appeared in our columns 
a few weeks since, it is but fair to give the latter an 
opportunity to explain his meaning, on the point ex- 
cepted to by the lady, which he does in the follow- 
ing letter: Ep. Ci.] 
To Hazrit: 

DEAR FRIEND :—I have just received Toe Crrcv- 
LAR of Oct. 16th, containing a slight criticism on my 
statement published in the Springfield Union, that 
the Community women “take long steps and swing 
their arms.” You seem to admit the swing, but de- 
ny the strides! I, too, “would not have the world 
think of you as strapping Amazons,” &c., for 
this is not true. But I must. insist that, -ac- 
cording to my observation, you Community. wo- 
men have discarded the pious refinement which 
requires the arms to be held close to the sides, with 
hands in gloves respectably small, held at an eleva- 
tion about even with the waist, and carried as though 
their owner was puzzled to know what to do with 
them, unless, for an excuse, they contained a very 
small, embroidered handkerchief, a book, or. purse. 
And further, I saw none of that exquisite taste among 
you, which, with little, abbreviated, contracted steps, 
minces and winces itself along the pavement as though 
it was fetcered! I know too these.cramped steps are 
not your habit, for I noticed the flush of. health 
which indicates that walking freely as God made 
you to walk destroys the peculiar, thin, pale, sickly 
delicacy which belongs only to refined and fashion- 
able walkers. You intimate that the comparative 
length of your steps are more apparent than real, 
from the fact that the steps of others are concealed 
by long skirts. Not so, however, when one of our 


city belles is compelled, in spite of her hands being 
occupied as aforesaid, to grasp what she can of her 
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ample skirts, and generally succeeds in raising one 
side with their immense hoops to the angle of about 
forty-five degrees, while the other portion is dragging 
in the mud! Then can’t we see? Idoubt if any 
member of the female persuasion in your Commu- 
nity, even in your modest and convenient short 
skirts, while walking ever exposed their implements 
of locomotion to better advantage, or afforded 
better opportunity to judge of the comparative length 
of “strides.” So like the dresses of our feminine 
fashionables (i. e. when they have crossed the street), 
this part of your criticism falls to the ground. The 
fact is, you Community women in your common- 
sense dresses, so comfortable, tidy and convenient, 
cannot be expected to appreciate the luxury of 
crushed waists, heavy, dragging skirts, and entan- 
gled limbs, and therefore are not aware of the con- 
trast between your elastic steps and the free swing 
of your arms, observed by your humble visitor, 


R. E. 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 1st, 1865. 


A DOUBLE-ENDER EPISTLE. 

Dear CrrcuLaR:—The inclosed poem, which 
“defines my position,” in part, is at your service, if 
available. Myself, a free-thinker, sincere writer, and 
ex-editor of a liberal country paper, would fain 
send you my word—my mite of sympathy and com- 
munion. (As your sheet is small I will not para- 
graph.) I believe society is rotten at the core. 
I am not sure whether you are allright. I am try- 
ing to cipher it out—honestly, humbly, earnestly. 
Have you clashings? and if yes, where are they adjudi- 
cated? Isyour head a duality, a trinity, or a quartette ? 
and so on upwards. Where do the profits go? ana 
is yours a joint-stock concern? Does our social sys- 
tem tend downward? Is marriage, slavery to wo- 
man and to man? Is diffuse love recognized by na- 
ture? Is special love due only to God? Is syste- 
matized and limited social intercourse right? If 
Communism preserves families, and vetoes polyga- 
my ; if cach is to “love thy neighbor as thyself;” if 
the apostles made a Community attempt; if dualities 
are unknown in heaven; if you are not too earnest 
about mere coarse philoprogenitiveness and the 
merely animal; if men can give and take free criti- 
cism charitably; if members do not lose their iden- 
tity, and women and their offspring are not nameless 
waifs; if happiness is yours; then you may be right. 
You honestly believe you are right, I doubt not. 
You are quiet, orderly, law-abiding, systematically 
industrious, and you have succeeded! There’s the 
rub. Success engenders proselytes. Is content with 
you? Have you harmony—unanimity? If yea, 
then there is much hope for poor, frail, sinful hu- 
manity—in which I have no trust, albeit no misan- 
thrope is your brother, ez-cathedra, this writer— 
and church-building can be stopped. Does not Com- 
munism tend to rob territory of God-intended in- 
habitation? Ah! men have loved singly; so have 
women; so have not I yet. How do you dispose of 
this stubborn fact? Iam no scoffer, but an earnest 
knocker at the door. Why do some souls shrink 
back upon themselves at the idea of promiscuity? 
Does your system benefit woman? Pardon haste 
and tautology. Are you not divided, part in N. Y., 
and part in Conn.? Would you give room for an 
elaborate, exhaustive, analytical, and disintegrating 
expose of the spirit, mayhap, errors of anastatism ; 
say three columns of small type? Communism ob- 
viates adultery and divorce; but is the communist 
the hermit run mad? Before leaving the matter 
with you, I would merely say, I have marked passa- 
ges in Shakspeare, where he hints at and of Com- 
munism, which, not being convenient at this writing, 
I will take occasion to send you, anon. With best 
wishes, yours (anastatically) in doubt, 

J. A. C. O'Connor. 

P. 8. Where is it all to end? Do you pay taxes? 
Do you fear secessions? How about over-popula- 
tion? What is your theology? Why do animals 
pine for dead mates and die, if exclusiveness is not 
an entity? Does it enter into the heart of man to 
mourn the death‘of a stranger as he does a kinsman ? 
Progression may help you, however. Is caste among 
ye? Is there an equality of the sexes? Is Platonic 





love a myth with ye? Does it enter into the heart 
of man to be able, or to become able to love promis- 
cuously? Truly, ye are bold and enterprising inno- 
vators, but ye are less than 500 against millions. 

re) 


New York, Oct. 27, 1865. 


[Whew! What anarray of questions! Let us 
hope that the expulsion of so many crooked interroga- 
tion points from his laboring breast, may have re- 
lieved our friend, the ex-editor. And now, instead 
of taking up his questions and answering them 
seriatim and in extenso, we shall have to adopt the 
system used by Lord Dexter in punctuation, and in- 
vite our correspondent to take twenty yeses and half 
as many nos, and distribute them along on the letter 
as answers, to suit himself. Seriously, the Commun- 
ity must be judged by its fruits, and not by what it 
says. For us to say that it is happy, hopeful, pros- 
perous, founded on right principles, and all that, 
would amount to nothing as evidence of its charac- 
ter. The fruits of its daily life must be studied and 
observed, and let them speak for its principles. We 
should like to see the “ elaborate, exhaustive, analyti- 
cal and disintegrating expose,” spoken of by our cor- 
respondent; and please send us by all means Shaks- 
peare’s Communism. The following, is the very 
frank and amusing poem with which the writer con- 
cludes : —Ep. Crr.] 

“ COMMUNITY.” 
AN IMPROMPTU. . 

Kind greeting from our world I send 

Unto your world within a world; 
As Satan’s foe I am your friend, 

Tho’ not o’er me your flag’s unfurled. 
Outside your circle, lo! I move, 

And question, Are yeright? we wrong? 
Time will that problem solve and prove, 

Altho’ to solve it I’ve tried long. 
And I would fain anticipate 

The cipherings of time’s event ; 
And yet I must not be too late, 

Nor move too soon and then repent. 
So in my closet, o’er my tomes, 

I think, and think, and think, and pore ; 
I weigh; “is one or many homes 

The right?” I’m lost as my thoughts soar 
Up to thought’s highest flight ;—“ thus far 

Shalt thou go, and no farther,” warns, 
And mind drops like a falling star, 

And I’m on a dilemma’s horns. 
Realms of the abstract! who'll explore 

Your regions uninhabited ? 
Thought’s arctic passage should no more 

Be but a dream, tho’ for a dead 
Sir John Franklin science mouras. 

The light is breaking all around ; 
Pledged souls must be redeemed with pawns; 

The dead’s alive !—the lost is found! 
Tho’ men hate innovations, they 

Reason—‘“ Whatever is, is right; ” 
They will not in the balance weigh 

The false and true; they fear the light. 


It is not good to live alone ; 

Who live by twos, might live by scores; 
Free criticism shows, has shown, 

How sin cun be kept from men’s doors. 
O men and women, if ye give 

Yourselves up to “ Community,” 
Ah! men and women, could ye live 

In peaec in one great family ? 
If ye have day, the world hath night, 

The world is weak, if ye are strong ; 
If ye are good and great, and right, 

The world is bad, and small, and wrong. 
The world and ye have different goals; 

Which serves the devil? which the Lord? 
I greet ye now, Oneida souls, 

I greet ye, souls of Wallingford. 

J. A. ©. O'C. 


Lorp PALMERSTON was taken seriously ill on Oct. 
15th from the effects of a cold, and died on Oct. 19th 
at9A.m. He was born Oct. 20th, 1784, and there- 
fore at the time of his death was nearly 81 years 
old. It is believed that Earl Russell will succeed 
him as premier of the British cabinet, 





FROM THE BACKWOODS. 


[The following conversational account by Mr. 
J. H. Noyes, of his observations in the Canadian 
forest, was taken down by our reporters :] 

SALMON LAKE. 

Salmon Lake is a fine sheet of water in Hastings 
Co., Canada West: six or eight miles long, and in 
some places, a mile and a half, or two miles wide. 
So far as we explored, we found it surrounded by an 
unbroken wilderness, excepting two small clearings 
made by trappers, and two deserted shanties. Two 
miles from where we located, there is a lumbering 
shanty and a party engaged in 

THE LUMBER BUSINESS. 

In going into the unbroken forest, you get to what 
may be called the extremities of commerce. The 
two great products that come from these regions into 
the commercial world, are furs and lumber. Mr. 
Hutchins was formerly both a trapper and a lumber- 
man in Maine, and everywhere the two businesses 
are connected or found together. This lumbering 
business is a great system that would pay well for 
studying. It is very interesting indeed. There isa 
company in Canada called the Gilmore Company, 
which is as celebrated in its line, perhaps, as is the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for dealings in fur. This 
Gilmore Company has its lumber shanties every- 
where; that is to say, wherever they can get access 
to the lakes connected with streams that finally 
empty into the large lakes and river St. Lawrence. 
They take only a single log out of a tree (the butt 
log), and the longer this is, the better ; for when they 
are short their ends dip down between the hillocks 
and catch, making them harder to draw than long 
ones. They cut only the very best pines that can be 
found ; and when the log is cut out they get it on to 
skids, so that it can be taken possession of easily in 
the winter. All through. the fall they are busy cut- 
ting them, and when winter comes they draw them 
on to the frozen lakes. They sometimes draw 
eight thousand logs on to Salmon Lake in one win- 
ter. To do this work, they have a community of 
perhaps thirty men. There is a shanty to pro- 
tect them, and acook to look after their bodily needs, 
They have the means of damming up the outlet of the 
lake so as to raise the water ten or fifteen feet in the 
lake; and after the ice breaks up in the spring, they 
float their logs down to that dam, and then raise the 
gates, and let the flood of water that has heen held 
back go down the course of the stream. The stream 
is a small affair in itself, but by this system of dam- 
ming up, a flood is created which causes the logs to 
go down with great force and rapidity. They then 
take their canoes and follow them down one hundred 
or two hundred miles into the river Trent, and on 
that into the large lakes. They start as soon as the 
ice breaks up in the spring, and 1t takes till August 
to get them all through to their destination. 


LUMBERMEN. 

My informant said the lumbermen were much like 
sailors in many respects. After they get the logs all 
through in the summer, and are paid off, they have 
about amonth in which they can lie around and 
have a spree, and thus they spend pretty much all 
their money; and when this is done, they conclude 
to go back and to work again. We were thrown 
into considerable communication with these lum-~ 
berers and found them quite hospitable. They ap- 
peared to be Canadians, with some Frenchmen and 
Irish intermixed. They eata great deal of salt pork, 
which they get from Montreal. Supplies of food 
have to be provided out there in the midst of the for- 
est, ten miles from any decent road, fora hundred 
men, and perhaps as many horses. They have large 
barns made of logs, like their own shanties, where 
they keep horses and cattle. They get pretty much 
all their provisions up there by boating them 
from the foot of Gull Lake. While lumbering is 
thus systematically carried on, trapping, as a bus- 
iness, is left to individualism. It is my opinion 
that they might as well systemize trapping as lum- 
bering. Perhaps the Hudson’s Bay Company have 
done so. 

POTASH. 

There is one other product of these regions, or of 
the frontier settlements near these regions, that 
should be mentioned, In trapping and lumbering, 
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you go clear into the forest. Next to these toward 
civilization, are scattered clearings, and settlers fell- 
ing trees and clearing land. They roll the logs in- 
to heaps and burn them, and then collect the ashes 
and make potash, or sell them to the potash-makers 
who set up their works in every clearing. Thus pot- 
ash is one great staple of frontier commerce. The 
man who brought me to Madoc was a hauler of pot- 
ash. It is pleasant to think that the armies of great 
trees that are being cut down and burned on all 
frontiers are not wholly uscless. Their “souls are 
marching on” in soap and glass. 

It was very interesting to me to go into such a 
locality and see what I call the extremities of com- 
merce. This is really the great region where the 
battle of civilization is fought. Here is where com- 
merce and the mastery over nature begins. The 
trapper is most distant trom civilization, in advance 
of the lumberman; then the lumberman stands 
next; and the potash-man next in the chain of con- 
necting links between civilization and barbarism. 

A DAY IN CAMP. 

I was left alone in camp three or four days on 
account of a sore hand. In the first place I blis- 
tered it by chopping and paddling, and finally it be- 
came so bad that 1] could do neither with any com- 
fort. So Istayed at home to be cook, and maid of 
all work. I had remained there two or three days, 
leading very much such a life as Robinson Crusoe is 
reported to have done. The other men were off 
about two miles, and I had the whole shanty to 
myself, which was not avery great domain, being 
about eight feet by ten. It was perfectly still—not 
a sound to be heard—except once in a while some- 
thing would startle me. I would jump up and look 
out to see what was coming, and perhaps it would 
prove to be ared squirrel which would come and 
peer in through some hole in the shanty, and watch 
my movements. Several times a great bird flew 
over, which I was unacquainted with. I found 
afterwards that it wasa raven. They are very much 
like crows, except larger, and with a note some- 
what different from that of the crow. In order to 
get along comfortably I had to talk to myself a great 
deal. On the last day of my stay J. P. Hutchins 
left in my charge certain tasks to be performed. 
For one thing, having caught ten muskrats, he want- 
ed me to put the skins on stretchers. Then John 
Hutchins the elder, in the dawn of the morning, when 
you could hardly distinguish one thing from anether, 
shot an animal which proved to be a skunk. It 
was a large one, covered with fat, and they left it in 
ty chatge to get the fat off, and try it out for do- 
mestic purposes—that is tosay, we wanted oil for 
our lamps. We had been troubled for the want of 
light, and on killing the skunk it occurred to them 
that it was a fine opportunity to get some oil. I 
commenced my day’s work by washing up the dish- 
es. By dishes I do not mean such as are found at 
crockery stores. We had just got our tin plates.— 
(Previously we had eaten off Cedar-shingles, with 
wooden spoons.) Then I mended my pantaloons. 
which had sustained a damage one night before, 
while [ was lying near the fire in one of the Canton- 
flannel bags that Mr. Newhouse recommended. I 
felt something biting or stinging my legs, and on 
looking, found that I was on fire. With some diffi- 
culty we put it out, after a large hole was burned 
in the bag, and two small ones in my pantaloons. 
So as I said, I proceeded to patch these holes. After 
that I took hold of the business of making a bag 
of my blanket. I like the idea-of a bag to sleep in, 
but it ought not to be made of cotton. Mr. Pitt 
hung up his overalls one night before the fire to dry, 
and when he got up the next morning, only a few 
little pieces and the buttons were left. We found 
that cotton clothing about a camp-fire is too liable 
to get burned up. So I took my woolen blanket 
and sewed it up into a regular sack, which I liked 
and appreciated very much. After that I went 
through with the work of putting the muskrat skins 
on the stretchers. Then I went and got the fat off 
from the skunk, and tried it outin one of our spiders 
or sauce-pans, and made a little tunnel and put the 
oil into a bottle. Then I put the sauce-pan into the 
fire and heated it red-hot, to take out the odor of 
the skunk, That was my last work. By this time 





it had got to be pretty well along in the afternoon, 
and then I sat down and began to study. 


It was evident from the failing health of John 
Hutchins, on whom we had relied as the captain of 
the expedition, but whose advanced age and former 
hardships in the army and the woods, by flood and 
field, now told on him, and from the comparative 
scarcity of game both for food and fur in the dis- 
trict where we were, that the trapping part of the 
enterprise would not be made to pay. We had had 
the advantage of a month’s “roughing it” in the 
woods, and had established communication with 
frontier men on their own ground, and it appeared 
clear that our true course now was to get out of the 
woods and fall back upon the second object of the 
expedition, viz., the buying of furs. I accordingly 
advised a retreat of the party towards the settle- 
ments on the Hastings Road, and the next day left, 
myself, for the “ States.” 


[A member of the expedition, sends the following :] 


“ROB ROY MAC GREGOR.” 

The other morning we had the opportunity of meet- 
ing two representatives of the famous clan Mac Greg- 
or which gave tu Scotland the border chieftain immor- 
talized in fiction and song by Scottand Wordsworth. 
On the other side of Bass Lake, nearly opposite 
to Powers’s house, reside a family of Mac Gregors, 
Scottish settlers in these Canadian wilds.— 
While awaiting our breakfast, we noticed a canoe 
with two persons in it emerge from the shadows of 
the evergreens, and steer across the lake for Powers’s 
landing. On inquiring of our host who the young 
man and the maiden were, he repliee “ Rob Roy 
and Helen Mac Gregor.” This answer was not 
strictly correct in point of fact, but the deviation 
was pardonable. Their real names were Duncan 
and Mary Mac Gregor, and they were not man and 
wife, nor chieftain and chieftainess, but brother and 
sister. They had come over the lake on some errand 
to Powers’s. The girl was handsome, and we fan- 
cied we saw in her dark eye some of the old High- 
land independence and fire. The young man was 
short and somewhat sturdy-looking. We did not 


notice the 
“ Wondrous length of arm," 


for which Wordsworth says his famous ancestor or 
clansman was celebrated, but he will probably make 
his mark in his battle with the woods “ for a’ that,” 
and perhaps do more for the advance of civilization 
than “ Rob” ever did. It stirred up the memories of 
old romance, to see these Highlanders and hear 
their names. Then the hour and the scene, the early 
morning light, a lake surrounded by the wilds of old 
hills and woods, the boat coming out from under the 
cedar-fringed bank where no house or clearing was 
visible—all added interest to the event. 


SCOTSMEN IN CANADA. 

Speaking of the Mac Gregors reminds me of the 
fact that mapy of the settlers in this region are 
Scotsmen, and of Highland descent. There may be 
perhaps, considerable similarity between the climate 
of this part of Canada and that of Scotland, and it 
has been observed that emigraats follow isothermal 
lines. Something at least, whether it is this or not, 
seems to draw them hither. They are a valuable 
class of settlers—have a good mixture of the think- 
ing and working blood in them. DRED. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXXV. 

HE growing prosperity of the Female Moral Re. 

form Society, generated in its managers a con- 
ceit which is not uncommon to reformatory bodies. 
We felt that our work was an indispensable one; 
that we were, somehow, saving the nation from the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. And being fully re- 
cognized as a legitimate member of the great body 
of religious and benevolent societies who met an- 
nually in the city to celebrate what they had done 
or intended to do, our Society believed the time had 
arrived to more fully complete its organization by 
contracting for the services of a competent editress, 
and corresponding and recording secretaries, whose 
time should be wholly devoted to the cause in which 
we werc engaged. Aceordingly, 1 was ordered to 





rent a large house, convenient to the office, to be oc- 
cupied by myself and family, and to receive as 
boarders the foregoing officers. To Mrs. Cragin the 
news of this change of base was by no means cheer- 
ing. She however consented to it, believing it to be 
her duty to follow with a hearty good will, the for- 
tunes of her husband wherever they might lead. 

In the spring of 1837 we took possession of a dwel- 
ling, No. 57 Hudson-st., the second floor of which 
was appropriated to Miss Sarah 8. Smith, editress, 
and Mrs. Ingraham and Miss Treadwell, secretaries, 
as aforesaid. These women were well educated, es- 
pecially Miss Smith, she being the daughter of Rev. 
Ethan Smith, a clergyman of some note, of the or- 
thodox type. 

The shrinking of Mrs. C. from so public a position 
as she was forced by circumstances now to occupy, 
arose partly from natural timidity, and partly from 
the disclosure or development, since the birth of our 
little daughter, of a hasty temper, over which, at 
times, she had little or no control. She was well 
aware, she said, that from early girlhood she pos- 
sessed what is commonly denominated a quick tem: 
per, that led her to utter words that she afterwards 
bitterly repented of. But now, as a woman of six 
and twenty, a mother, a church-member, and in a 
position where she was looked up to as an example 
for younger members to follow, to find herself more 
easily excited and irritated than when a girl, was to 
her incomprehensible. What could it mean? Was 
she growing worse rather than better, under all 
these moral and religious influences? Possibly 
many a young mother and housekeeper has interro- 
gated herself in a similar way. Mrs. C. did not then 
consider that her little two-year-old daughter was 
another self, created out of her philoprogenitiveness, 
of whom she was more tender and _ solicitous 
than of the mature self. Any suffering likely to fall 
on the helpless infanthood of this new self, would 
instantly arouse all her motherly feelings to ward 
it off if possible. Neither did she or myself suffi- 
ciently consider that we were put to a new school for 
the very purpose of trials, discipline, and the educa- 
tion of our soul natures. We married for our own 
pleasure ; but God took good care—and I thank Him 
for it now—that sufficient suffering should be thrown 
into the cup to secure his purposes regarding us. 

The principal source of trial to my wife at this 
time, was her experience with one or two children, 
whom we adopted into our family for the purpose 
of bringing them up, and receiving from them in 
return assistance in the care of our infant. The 
first was a prattling little thing of eight years, who 
had been in the house but a few hours before she 
succeeded in dropping a penny into the babe’s 
mouth and throat in such a manner as almost to 
choke it to death. She was succeeded by her sister, 
a girl of ten years, named Sarah Summers, who re- 
mained with us, became a valued sister, and accom- 
panied us to our destination in the Community. 
The care of her young dependants, though requiring 
much patience in my wife, was discipline under 
which she improved, and her distrust of herself in 
view of taking the position of mistress of an enlarged 
family, proved to be unnecessary. In fact the more 
she was exposed to observation, the better she con- 
trolled her temper and feelings. 

On entering upon our new establishment in Hud- 
son-st., the first few months were busy ones indeed. 
New furniture had to be bought, a servant girl to be 
hired, daily visits to the market attended to, and 
many other domestic items quite too numerous to 
mention. At the same time, the business at the 
office was imperative, and I must be there most of 
the time. Our organ, the “ Advocate,” was attract- 
ing a good deal of attention in certain circles. We 
assumed the hazardous business and responsibility 
of publishing the names of men accused of cor- 
rupting the morals of the young. A teacher in the 
state of Connecticut conducted a school for boys, 
obtaining his pupils from the city. Proof of his 
wickedness and licentiousness, accumulated on our - 
hands to such an extent, that we placed his name 
and the facts regarding his infamous course and con- 
duct, before the public. The paper soon found its 
way to the guilty man’s door. He was terribly en- 
raged at our daring, and in that rage came to the 
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city. He called at the office andsoon made known 
his name and business. He breathed out threat- 
ening and slaughter upon my defenseless head. 
Not succeeding by threats of the law, to bring us to 
repentance, he challenged me to a street combat as 
the shortest method of settling the matter. I 
politely declined his liberal offer, and civilly in- 
vited him to leave the office and cool his brain in 
the open air, whereby he would probably conclude 
to take a wiser course than the one he had proposed. 
The result was, that his school was broken up; 
but whether he became a better man by the Moral 
Reform chastening he received, I am unable to say. 

The friends of the cause abroad having learned of 
our new domestic arrangements, were very liberal in 
sending us tokens of their love and sympathy in the 
form of various articles of comfort and convenience 
suited to the work given us todo. But among all 
the gifts and offerings, none were so acceptable to 
our family as a whole, as the presentation by Mrs. 
C., of a second daughter, who was christened 
Sarah Louisa. The widow Ingraham and the Misses 
Smith and Treadwell vied with each other in atten- 
tions to the new comer and its mother. Why is it 
that the birth of a human being, as a general thing, 
is a matter of so much joy to every one? Is it be- 
cause the human and divine agencies, by combining 
their forces, have succeeded in reproducing an Adam 
or Eve? Is it because of the hope indulged that the 
newly-born may succeed in behaving so well as to 
retain a residence in the garden of innocence and 
love? How many prayers have been offered by pa- 
rents on the birth of an offspring, that it may live, be 
happy, and see no suffering or sorrow? A childish, 
inconsiderate prayer that, and tinctured with selfish- 
ness. A much wiser prayer, a more patriotic and 
unselfish one, would be to pray that the new-born, 
whatever its sex, might become a soldier, early in- 
ured to hardness—that it might in childhood learn 
that another birth awaits it—the regeneration of the 
soul—and that even through much tribulation we 
enter that kingdom from which death and sorrow 
are forever excluded. 

An event occurred early in the preceding winter, 
which at the time made a deep impression upon my 
mind. After a short illness, the Apostle of Reform, 
John R. McDowall, passed from his earthly career. 
For a year or more previous, he had been in the 
habit of calling at our office almost daily. I was 
intimate with him, and noticed particularly that his 
mind was not, as formerly, confined to the peculiar 
work that he had previously prosecuted with so much 
zeal and devotion, but that the Bible, that precious 
book of books, was now absorbing his attention. 
He had become a volunteer missionary in the cities, 
visiting from house to house among the poor, dis- 
tributing the precious book where none was found, 
and urging every one to read it through, especially 
the New Testament. He had been suspended from 
the ministry by the third presbytery on some flimsy 
red-tape charge of dereliction of duty ; butin reality, 
he was suspended for his godliness and sincerity, 
and his fearless rebukes of sin in his clerical breth- 
ren. The synod however reversed the decision of 
the presbytery on some technical ground of in- 
formality in the proceedings of the lower house. 
When McDowall was on trial I was present on sev- 
eral occasions, and witnessed their proceedings ; and 
I must say that in no civil or criminal court where 
the worst of characters were on trial did I ever wit- 
ness so much levity, sarcasm and unbrotherly treat- 
ment as on those occasions. Iremember on leaving 
the presence of the church tribunal one day after 
witnessing their conduct towards a _ persecuted 
brother, saying to myself, “God will judge your hyp- 
ocritical characters, and your murderous treatment 
of this innocent man some day.” The man himself 
had forgiven them. 


In his last sickness I was with him much of the 
time. His mind was dwelling constantly on the 
theme of full salvation from sin. I did not then 
understand his deeper exercises of heart. He evi- 
dently obtained a victory in his spirit over the will of 
the fleshly mind. The few last hours of his life were 
full of rejoicing in Christ, and full of salvation It 
devolyed upon meto attend to the funeral and to 
collect from his friends the means of defraying its 





expenses, he being absolutely destitute of a farthing 
in the goods of this world. But a purer, nobler, 
better hearted man I had nowhere found. He was 
despised, not to say hated, by the proud, aristocratic 
clergy, but sincerely loved by the publicans and sin- 
ners and the poor generally, wherever he was known. 
He seemed to recognize himself as belonging to 
suffering humanity, and possessing no individual in- 
terests aside from the interests of mankind. 


But his mantle—upon whom did it fall? If he 
was a John the Baptist, who has been the Messiah, 
the reformer to succeed him, laying the axe at the 
root of the tree? McDowall did indeed preach re- 
pentance to a licentious world. He worked faith- 
fully and successfully in disclosing the appalling 
magnitude of sexual vices, and was evidently inspired 
for so doing. He found the sexes in bondage to 
each other and at war with each other. Who was 
to deliver them, to reconcile them first to God, then 
to each other? Could the church, the so-called 
nominal church, doit? To speak plainly, the clergy, 
as a whole, were precious little better off as regards 
being without sin, and entering the kingdom of 
heaven, than the poor harlots and publicans they 
despised. McDowall’s successor is known to God, to 
Jesus Christ and the veterans ot the Primitive 
church; and good care has been taken no coubt 
that no inspired work of McDowall or other re- 
formers has been lost to mankind for the want of 
Saviors to provide the furnace of fire that will sepa- 
rate the gold from the dross, the wheat from the 
chaff, that the former may be gathered into the 
garner to bless the future of mankind. 


WELLS AND FARGO. 


Express companies are marvels of efficiency by 
means of voluntary combination. They are becom- 
ing the arteries of the world. The following is an 
account by Mr. Bowles in the Springfield Republican 
of the operations of one of these institutions on the 
Pacific coast, showing how it overtakes and super- 
sedes the clumsier processes of the government : 


There is no institution of the Coast that has 
interested me more than the Wells & Fargo ex- 
press. It is the omnipresent, universal business 
agent of all the region from the Rocky moun- 
tains to the Pacific ocean. Its offices are in every 
town far and near; a billiard saloon, a restau- 
rant and a Wells & Fargo office are the first 
three elements of a Pacific coast or mining town ; 
its messengers are on every steamboat and rail- 
car and stage in all these states. It isthe ready 
companion of civilization, the universal friend 
and agent of the miner, his errand man, his 
banker, his post-office. It is much more than an 
ordinary express company; it does a general 
and universal banking business, and a great one 
in amount; it brings to market all the bullion 
and gold from the mining regions—its statistics 
are the only reliable knowledge of the produc- 
tion; and it divides with the government the 
carrying of letters to and fro. In the latter re- 
spect its operations are very curious. Going 
along hand in hand with the rapidly changing 
population of the mining states, offering readier 
and more various facilities than the slower-mov- 
ing and circumscribed government machinery, 
carrying the goods of the merchant and the bul- 
lion of the miner, as well as their letters, it has 
grown very much into the heart and habit of the 
people, and even conveys many of the letters 
upon routes that the government mail now goes 
as quickly and as safely as the express com- 
pany, though their cost by the latter is much the 
greatest. The company breaks none of the post- 
office laws, but pays the government its full 
price for every letter it carries. The process is 
thus: Wells & Fargo buy the post-office envel- 
opes bearing the government stamp, and then 
put their own stamp or frank upon them, and 
sell the same for 10c. each; and in these en- 
velopes, thus doubly stamped, all the letters by 
express are carried. here the letters are 
above the single rate, additional government 
stamps are put on and charged for by the com- 


pany: 
he extent of this business is shown by the 





facts that Wells and Fargo bought of the gov- 
ernment in 1863 over two millions of three cent 
envelopes, fifteen thousand of six cent envelopes, 
and thirty thousand of ten and eighteen cent 
ones, besides 70,000 of extra three cent stamps 
and 12,500 of six cent ditto. In 1864, the busi- 
ness increased, as it has steadily all along, and 
the three cent envelopes bought and sold by 
Wells and Fargo in 1864 were nearly two and 
a quarter millions, and the extra —— about 
125,000. Thus all the agencies of Wells & 
Fargo are private post-offices, doing the business 
of the government better and more satisfactorily 
than it does itself, and paying the government 
its full price for the same. One long side of the 
great San Francisco office is devoted to the let- 
ters; clerks wait courteously and at all hours on 
all callers ; and lists of the letters received each 
day are regularly posted, so that any one can 
tell at once, without inquiry, if there be any- 
thing for him, The messengers of the company 
on stages and steamboats receive all letters un- 
der the appropriate envelopes, and the facilities 
of letter carriage they afford are much wider 
and more intimate than the government gives. 
This part of the business of Wells and Fargo is 
very profitable, and its success, popularity and 
wide extension, reaching through 175 different 
towns and villages, and extending as well to the 
uewest mining regions in Idaho as to the chief 
cities of California—even beyond and off mail 
routes and post-offices—present very effective 
practical arguments for the government’s giving 
up its monopoly of the mail service. The main 
reason offered against such abandonment has 
generally been that the sparsely settled states 
and widely separated populations could not, by 
private enterprise, be served with their letters 
except at high cost; but this experience on the 
Pacific coast more than meets this. Private en- 
terprise here does better than the government, 
and is preferred to it. Wells & Fargo even 
offered some years ago to do the whole mail ser- 
vice of the Pacific coast at five cents a letter, 

rovided the franking privilege was abolished. 

hey could doubtless perform it with profit at 
three cents, and would if the business were all 
secured to them. 


LIVING ROOM ON THE EARTH. 


The Second Adventists hold as a prominent arti- 
cle of faith, that in the coming dispensation of 
Christ’s reign, the wicked will be all annihilated, and 
the righteous dead will be raised up with natural 
bodies to enjoy with the living the blessings of a 
residence on the renovated earth. To the question 
whether the earth is large enough to sustain such a 
crowd of inhabitants as this theory supposes, a wri- 
ter in the World’s Crisis has furnished an answer, 
based on mathematical calculations. His estimate 
of the number of persons who have lived on the 
earth in the two thousand generations since Adam, 
is 100,000,000,000 (one hundred thousand millions ), 
and he proceeds with his calculations as to the space 
such a mass would occupy ( whether living or dead ) 
as follows: 

“It has gone the rounds in many public 
prints, and is believed by many persons, that - 
every part of the earth has been dug over seven 
times to bury the dead—that the dead are so 
numerous there are seven layers of human be- 
ings in the ground all over the whole world. 
This is a mere assumption, as will at once be 
seen by reflecting a moment, and considering 
how many have ever lived on earth, and how 
much space is necessary for each one’s grave; 
and readily it will be seen that every mortal 
that ever drew the breath of life, now dead, to- 
gether with every soul now alive, could all be 
buried one deep in the state of New Yorkalone. 

“The surface of the globe contains two hun- 
dred millions square miles, nearly three-quar- 
ters of which is water, leaving about fifty 
millions square miles of land. At the present 
time the average number of persons to a square 
mile is twenty. Allowing twelve square feet 
for a grave, one square mile contains space 
enough to bury more than two millions of per- 
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sons. There being fifty millions square miles 
of land on the globe, gives sufficient room to 
bury one hundred and sixteen trillions and 
one hundred and sixty billions, more than 
a thousand times as many as ever were born; 
and if the earth were covered with persons 
standing erect, there would be room enough for 
three times as many as this countless number, 
above enumerated. 

“ Suppose all who ever lived, and who now are 
living, to be alive on the earth at once, there 
would be about two thousand persons to a 
square mile of 640 acres, or about three to an 
acre; giving a lot of land one hundred and 
eighteen feet square to each individual; large 
enough to build a convenient sized house and 
all other needed buildings. 

“ The New Jerusalem city, of Rev. 21: 16, 
being 12,000 furlongs, or 1500 miles in meas- 
ure—probably the whole distance around it ; 
though some suppose it means 1500 miles 
square; but the city was four square, and its 
measure being 12,000 furlongs, we understand 
it to be the whole distance around, not a quarter 
of it. Allowing this to be the distance around, 
would make the city 875 miles square, and 
would contain 140,625 square miles, or ninety 
million acres. All who ever lived on earth 
could stand within the walls of this city, and 
each one would have a space of over thirty-nine 
square feet, over six and a quarter feet square. 
The city would cover an area of land nearly 
equal to the seven states of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York and Pennsylvania.” 

[1t is comforting to know that the earth is large 
enough to support the big Community that we ex- 
pect to see sometime gathered on it. —Eb. Crr.] 





Tue population of the world is estimated by M. 
Dieteriei, a statistical authority of Europe, at 1,300, 
000,000, of whom twenty-five per cent are Christians. 


QUIETNESS OF HEART. 

lam learning to appreciate the fact pointed 
out inone of the Home-talks, that “there is 
nothing more necessary to our getting a firm 
hold of God than repose—quietness of heart, 
and a ridding ourselves of that spirit that would 
be busy ina fleshly way.” “No man,” says 
Mr. Noyes, “knows what he is capable of un- 
til he has gained the conscious repose that waits 
on inspiration.” 

1 have always been a worker, one of the 
driving sort, that would have “a time for eve- 
rything, and everything in its time,” “a place 
for everything, and everything in its place.” 
The idea of rest for body or soul before my 
work was done, was not to be thought of. In 
my religious efforts I carried the same spirit. 
I felt that the Lord had a great work to do in 
my heart to get me free from worldliness, and 
make me a spiritually-minded woman, and I had 
amind to help him, which would have been 
very well if I had kept still enough to wait for 
him to lead me. But every suggestion of a 
means of improvement, was a signal for a start 
toward the goal I aimed at, and off I went 
without further instructions, till presently I 
found | had deserted my pilot; he was no longer 
at the helm, and I was exhausted with my fruit. 
less efforts to work my own passage. The con- 
sequence was that in the} place of the flow of 
spirits with which I set out, I found myself 
while far from the end of my journey, depressed 
and discouraged, and striving only to escape the 
self-condemnation which would deprive me of 
hope enough to try again. I have done this 
over and over again, till I have lost all confi- 
dence in my own strength, and am willing to 





“ wait on the Lord.” 


He is pleased that I should have my heart 
filled with the desire for perfection, but he is 
better pleased that I should trust him about it, 
and keep quiet enough to make it easy for him 
to lead me. I must keep hold of his hand and 
then I shall have true inspiration to guide me 
in the “strait and narrow way which leadeth 
unto life,” and faith and courage to meet and 
overcome all obstruction therein. 

A quiet heart helps one to keep a quiet 
tongue. Itis not boastful or impatient, and rules, 
instead of being ruled by the tongue. Peace 
within has a great deal to do with peace with- 
out, and makes an impassable barrier where the 
devil cannot enter. I find that by going about 
things in a quiet way, I can accomplish more in 
a given time, and hence have more time to 
spend inimprovement. I feel cheerful and hap- 
py, have more strength than I have believed it 
possible for me to have, and best of all, I have 
asense of fellowship With God’s purposes, that 
makes life a blessing to me. “In returning and 
rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and confi- 
dence shall be your strength.” 8. 

Hoboken, Oct. 1865. 


OCTOBER. 


Behold for us the year has poured 
Its richest wine, 

And perfect now, advances toward 
Its mild decline. 


Each day as thus it sadly wanes, 
is merged in creams— 

Like music’s long-forgotten strains 
The summer seems. 


But though around the year we see 
Dim shadows grow; 
Still in our hearts, Oh may there be 
Its pristine glow. 
Then time with its unceasing flow, 
Its storms may bring ; 
But cannot chill the hearts that know 
Perennial spring. 
URsULA. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue NATIONAL debt has been reduced $16,000,000 
within the last two months. 


PRESIDENT Johnson has appointed the first Thurs- 
day in December as a day of National Thanksgiving. 

Sr Morron Peto and party left for home on 
Wednesday, in the steamer Scotia. 

REORGANIZATION in Arkansas is progressing 
quietly and successfully. 

Mount Hoop, in Oregon, is giving signs of in- 
ternal commotion. 

Tue Georora State Convention, by a unanimous 
vote, and without debate, declared slavery forever 
abolished. 

Apvices from Key West give account of a terrible 
hurricane cn the Florida coast. Twenty vessels were 
wrecked at Key West. 

Tue TunNistAN Embassy visited the President on 
Monday. The letter of credence from the Bey was 
read and responded to by the President, who ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the kind and friendly 
sentiments expressed. 

THERE is considerable excitement in Canada over 
an apprehended Fenian invasion. A Toronto paper 
announces that the provincial government is organi- 
zing an army of forty thousand men to guard the 
frontier. 

SHorTLy after 6 o’clock on Sunday morning, one 
of the boilers of the splendid Hudson river steamer 
St. John, exploded, when just below Bull’s ferry on 
her trip down the Hudson. The main cabin was 
flooded with scalding water, and filled with steam, 
instantly killing six persons, mortally wounding 
several others, and badly scalding and mutilating 
many more. The cause of the explosion is unknown. 


FOREIGN. 


AN insurrection has broken out among the negroes 
of Jamaica. 


PRESIDENT Falcon of Venezuela resigned on Oct. 
3, on account of the bad state of his health. 


JERUSALEM and Bethlehem are connected by a 
line of omnibuses. 


Pror. Agassiz is lecturing in Brazil. 


“THE LAND OF BLISS.” 


We have received from the author, a dainty little 
symbolical chart or map, entitled “Matrimony, or 
the Land of Bliss. From the most authentic sour- 
ces.” The student of this map may trace the route 
from Bachelor’s Land and Maid’s Land, wherein are 
the bad looking villages of Disappointment, Desola- 
tion, Loneliness, &c., over the Sea of Single Blessed- 
ness with its iron-bound coast, through the Straits of 
Bashfulness and Courtship Bay, to the; Port of Hy- 
men, and the City of Marriageville. We are pleased 
to see by this map, that the Honeymoon Railroad, 
running from Marriageville, has been completed 
through to its terminus, at Felicity. We have been 
informed by sundry travelers on this road, that the 
trains used sometimes to land their passengers at 
Cat-and-Dog Depot. This, however, may have been 
before the road was finished, or under the manage- 
ment of a bad conductor. 


Wuat HE wouLp po.--A medical student 
who had been screwed pretty hard at his ex- 
amination for admission to the faculty, on a very 
warm day, was nearly overcome by the ques- 
tions put to him, when the following query was 
added :— 

“ What course would you adopt to produce a 
copious perspiration ? ” 

After a long breath he observed, wiping his 
forehead— 

“T would have the patient examined by the 
Medical Society !” 








Tue Bedford ( Ind.) Independent, says that -one of 
the merry wives of that place played a practical 
joke on her husband by having their babe, a sweet 
infant of six months, done up in a basket, and left 
on the front doorsteps, with a note informing him 
that he was the father of the child, and must sup- 
port it. The indignant husband swore roundly that 
it was not his, but finally saw the joke, when he saw 
the cradle empty. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. F., Ill.—Tue Crrcvunar has been sent to you 
regularly since you applied for it in a previous letter. 
If not received it is not our fault. 

D. E. 8., Va.—Please to favor us with the papers 
you describe if possible. They may be of use in the 
preparation of our proposed History of Socialism. 

R. E., Mass.—“ Please to send me two or three of 
—_ last numbers, which have failed to reach me. 


am glad that you make a paper worth stealing, but 
sorry that folks are bad enough to steal it.” 


Tis a pity; but we will try to dodge the rogues 
hereafter by sending yours in a wrapper by itself. 

Will the secretary of the Community at Oneida, 
send to John H. Philpot, Summerfield, Noble Co., 
Ohio, a list of the Community manufactures with 
their prices ? 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 


No. 385 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING & MACHINE SILKS, 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES 





Agency for the Sale of 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL-TRAPS 
TRAVELING-BAGS AND 

PRESERVED FRUITS. 





Subscriptions received for The Circular. 





